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VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 5 APRIL, 1951 


THE FOUR CORNER-STONES OF PIETY* 


HE year of Jubilee in the Old Testament involved, 
among other things, a correction in the registry of land- 
ed property, inasmuch as such property, no matter 
what hands it had passed through in the meanwhile, 
reverted to the possession of the traditional owners to 

whose family it had been originally assigned by Moses and Josue. 


It entailed, therefore, a return to the ancient state of affairs; it 
was a kind of “‘integral restitution’’ (Lev. 25:10). 


We wish to express the hope that the same thing may happen in 
regard to Catholic piety —that it return to its ancient well- 
springs. Today the masses of the faithful are being entertained, 
pleasantly enough, on the margins of theology. The people gladly 
run to St. Rita, to St. Anthony, or to St. Expeditus, who are in- 
terested —-or who seem to interest themselves— in their ma- 
terial needs; whereas the doctrine concerning God, one and triune, 
Creator, Sanctifier and Glorifier, the doctrine of the redemption, 
of the glad tidings and of the final parousia, mean all too little 
nowadays to our people; so much is this the case, that these 
fundamental dogmas of our faith exercise but slight influence on 
their moral life. 


TO THE MASTERS IN ISRAEL 


The fault, however, for this dissociation between their faith 
and life does not lie entirely with the people. Responsibility for it 
falls in part also on the masters in Israel, who, for various rea- 


*This is a translation of the lenten pastoral letter of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan, issued on January 6, 1950, in view of the Jubilee Year. Since the 
latter has now been extended to the whole world, the particular approach of 
His Eminence to his subject has validity for us all. — ED. 
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sons, have led and who keep the faithful on the confines of the 
Catholic Catechism, without guiding them instead to drink direct- 
ly from the pure fountains of grace which flow from God one 
and triune, the Author of both faith and of morals. 

Christian piety is as vast as that ‘‘sea of glass like to crystal” 
which the evangelist John saw at the foot of the heavenly throne 
(Apoc. 4:6). From the standpoint of popular catechetics, how- 
ever, it can easily be reduced to four principles, or master ideas, 
on which hinges the whole of Catholic devotional life. In view 
of the Jubilee Year, which implies a species of “integral restora- 
tion’’ of Christian life, we believed that our pastoral letter to the 
faithful might well concern itself with these focal-points of our 
faith. 

For pedagogical reasons, and in order to facilitate the under- 
standing of Christian life, we will study them, not so much as 
they touch the individual Christian, but in their relation to the 
Church which, according to the Apostle, is the pleroma, the fulness 
of Christ, His Mystical Body. 


HOLY BAPTISM 


The first time that we enter into relation with the august 
Trinity is in holy baptism, by which we are grafted on to the 
living tree of the Crucified (Rom. 6:5) in order to become mem- 
ber of His members and thus live in Him so that He in His turn 
may live in us. As a result we can say: I am You, and You are I. 

It is in baptism that the norm of our new supernatural life 
finds clear expression: ‘‘I baptize you in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’’ From that moment we 
enter upon a new life and enter into supernatural relation with 
the Father who created us; with the Son who has redeemed us 
with His blood; with the Holy Paraclete who sanctifies us now, 
who will raise us up from the dead, and who, finally, will glorify 
us in heaven on the day of the parousia. Indeed, in this triple 
relation to the Divinity consists absolutely the entirety of Christian 
life, not excluding even the ascetical and mystical ascensions, to 
which the Lord, in His own good time and manner, may admit 
the fervent soul. 
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CORNER-STONES 


In order to recall daily this nuptial contract, as we may call 
it, between the Christian soul and the Divinity, the Church wants 
us to repeat this baptismal formula at the beginning of each day. 
For when we make the sign of the cross, we repeat in the spirit 
of devoted dedication: ‘‘In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” And when our life draws to a 
close, the priest who blesses our evening sacrifice says, standing 
near the bed of our agony: ‘‘Depart, O Christian soul, from this 
world. I adjure you in the name of the Father almighty who 
created you; in the name of the Son who redeemed you; in the 
name of the Holy Paraclete who poured forth His gifts upon 
you.”” And then, during the obsequies, the Church again insists 
on this our relation to the triune and one God, when she pleads 
our cause at the divine tribunal, citing as an essential argument 
that the departed, during his life, was signed on his forehead with 
the seal of the most Blessed Trinity. 

This is that same spiritual seal, sphragis, which Abercius, visit- 
ing Rome in the pontificate of Victor I during the second century, 
saw shining radiantly on the foreheads of the faithful. 


IN THE BOSOM OF THE FATHER 


Like Jesus Christ, the Christian too, after he is born of a 
divine race in water and the Holy Spirit, has, besides earthly 
parents, also a Father in heaven. 

St. John the evangelist was struck with admiration at the divine 
goodness which has conferred so great a grace upon us, to be 
called and to be, truly, sons of God Himself (1 John 3:4). St. 
Leo, in a sermon addressed to the Roman people on the feast 
of the Nativity, called upon the Christian to acquire an ever 
greater awareness of his dignity; for from a divine state of being 
there should result a life truly divine: “‘Agere sequitur esse — 
Action follows being,’’ as the Scholastics later phrased it. 

The whole spirit of the Gospel is summarized in the words: 
“Father, I have manifested thy name to men” (John 17:6). The 
Word Incarnate reveals to us ‘‘my Father and your Father” in 
order that, following His example, we also may cultivate the rela- 
tionship of son to father with the Divinity. 
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St. John describes the Only-begotten in the bosom of the 
Father. Moreover, in the prologue of his Gospel he says that the 
Word stands before the Father as the perfect expression of His 
brightness, as ‘‘the image of His substance’’ (Heb. 1:3). This, 
then, is also our true post; for, as St. Paul expressly teaches: ‘God 
. . . has seated us together in heaven in Christ Jesus’’ (Eph. 


2:6), so that the Head will never be separated from the members | 


of His Mystical Body. 

That we are thus seated with Jesus Christ at the right hand of 
the Father suggests with what filial abandonment and spontaneous 
eagerness we should unite our wills with that of the heavenly 
Father. To attain this, Christ in the Gospel insists in a special 
manner on three exercises of Christian perfection: 

1) “Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matt. 
5:48). 

2) ‘‘My food is to do the will of my heavenly Father’ (John 
4:34). 

3) “Your heavenly Father knows well what things you stand 
in need of’’ (Matt. 6:32). 

As the eternal Word in heaven by His very being speaks the 
perfections of the Father, so we on earth ought to second the 
continuous impulse of the Holy Paraclete, to go to the Father, and 
thus imitate always more perfectly the divine perfections. For 
this reason St. Ignatius of Antioch testified that he felt within 
himself a force, urging him upward, and inviting him: ‘Come 


to the Father.’’ The vocation to holiness and to perfection be- | 


longs integrally to one’s profession as Christian. 

Our loving fulfilment of the divine will in our regard is a 
consequence of our effort to imitate God. Striving to attain “‘the 
brightness of the divine substance’’ in imitation of the Incarnate 
Word, we become firmly established in a supernatural world of 
light and truth. 

By our loving effort, then, in the fervor of the Paraclete to 
correspond to the Father’s good pleasure, we become good; that 
is, we become conformed to the divine will and thus participate 
in the goodness of God who is essentially good. God alone, in- 
deed, is completely good. As far as creatures are concerned, good 
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CORNER-STONES 


is that which pleases God, and we become good in the measure 
that we lovingly execute the divine good pleasure. 

And thus it is that, taught by the precepts of the Gospel, and 
celebrating the eucharistic Mysteries by His command, we dare 
to say at the altar: ‘“‘Our Father who art in heaven . . . Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Nor is it irrelevant in this connection to recall the teachings 
of the ancient Fathers, that our Savior places on our lips a col- 
lective and ecumenic petition: ‘‘our Father,”” we are taught to 
say, and not merely ‘‘my Father,’ in order that we may not 
seem to rend the Mystical Body of Christ, the one Church. When 
the Christian prays, the Church prays with him; it is the whole 
Christ who prays, the Head and His Mystical Body. 


IN CHRIST 


The apostle St. Paul summarizes in a single phrase his entire 
ascetical doctrine, placing it on an essentially christological founda- 
tion: “in Christo.’’ As the whole human race was, in seed, con- 
tained in Adam, so the heavenly Father sees in Christ the entire 
Church, in fact, the entire human race (1 Cor. 1:30). It is there- 
fore in Christ that God has chosen us before the foundation of 
the world, in Him He has by anticipation raised us from the dead, 
and has assumed us into heaven to seat us on the thrones left 
vacant by the rebellious angels (Eph. 2:6). 

Holy baptism has grafted us so firmly into this new Tree of 
Life that every Christian ought often to say with faith: “‘It is 
now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me’’ (Gal. 2:20). 

The Apostle therefore was “in Christ’’; he prayed in Christ; 
he was nailed to the cross in Christ; he united his bitter sufferings 
with those of the Crucified for the redemption of the world and 
the sanctification of the Church. 

Jesus Himself recommended this formula of the ascetical life, 
this system of prayer, when He exhorted His apostles to remain 
always in His love, and to pray to the eternal divine Father 
in His name (John 15:9). 

Jesus Christ was Himself the first great gift of the heavenly 
Father to the world: ‘‘God'so loved the world that he gave his 
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only-begotten Son, that those who believe in him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting’’ (John 3:16). 

By His incarnation, the eternal Word became as it were espoused 
to human nature; by baptism we in our turn are engrafted on the 
tree of life which is Christ, to live in Him and by Him. The 
sacred liturgy sings of this exchange in accents of exalted joy: 
“O admirabile commercium! O wondrous exchange! The Creator 
of the human race, taking unto Himself a living body, deigns 
to be born of a virgin; and becoming man from no human genera- 
tion, has bestowed on us His divinity.’’ In the Incarnation the 
Father celebrates the mystical marriage of His Son with the Church, 
and with the entire human race, which thus becomes related to 
the Most High (Matt. 22:2). 

But it is by means of the cross that Christ redeemed the world. 
The apostles Peter and Paul in their epistles return again and 
again to this theme of the redemption wrought at the price of 
Christ’s blood. St. Peter tells his first Christians that we were re- 
deemed from the slavery of Satan, not with the price of perishable 
things such as silver or gold, “but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot’’ (1 Pet. 
1:18). And St. Paul, deeply moved, adds: ‘‘Christ has loved me, 
and has given himself up for me’ (Gal. 2:20); “Christ died 
for all, in order that they who are alive may live no longer for 
themselves, but for him who died for them and rose again” 
(2 Cor. 5:15). 


THE PARACLETE 


The first fruit of the passion of Jesus is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit Himself, granted to the Church. St. John testifies (7:39) 
that until the tragedy of Calvary, the Holy Spirit had not yet 
been given to Christianity, because Jesus had not yet risen and 
ascended into heaven. But when Christ returned, glorified, to the 
Father, then the Church immediately received the divine Paraclete 
who sanctifies her and governs her, in order to glorify her finally 
on the last day. 

It is true, as the Catechism of the Council of Trent declares, 
that all divine works ad extra, to the outside, are common to all 
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CORNER-STONES 


three divine Persons. Nevertheless, many of them are attributed to 
the Holy Spirit, who is Love, that we may realize that they pro- 
ceed from the infinite Goodness of God in our regard. Hence the 
sacred liturgy, in an ancient collect, thus describes the work of 
the Paraclete in the Church: ““O God, by whose Spirit the entire 
body of the Church is sanctified and governed. 

As the eternal Father, by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
anointed His incarnate Son with the oil of gladness above all 
His human brothers, so each of the faithful, if he is to become 
more intimately like Christ, must be anointed with the chrism of 
salvation. It is thus that we become perfect Christians, that is, 
sons of the anointing. 


According to the sacred liturgy, the Holy Spirit confers on 
the Mystical Body and upon its many members His own unity; 
for, as the Apostle explains (1 Cor. 12:4), the organs, members 
and functions of the Body may be innumerable, but the Spirit, 
the Lord and Vivifier, is one, just as in our own mortal body the 
soul, the principle of life, is one. 


The Spirit is called Lord and giver of life, in order to express 
at the same time His divinity and the work of sanctification which 
He accomplishes in the souls of the faithful by conferring upon 
them the life of grace. 


The Church receives from the Holy Spirit her unity and her 
conservation, by means, especially, of His sevenfold gifts. With the 
help of these gifts the Church is enabled to continue in the world 
the saving mission of Christ, according to the word of the Gospel: 
“When the Paraclete has come, he will bear witness concerning 
me, and you also will bear witness’ (John 15:26). 


The Paraclete teaches the Church and guides her over the whole 
vast expanse of truth; He consoles her in the death of her martyrs, 
He is her advocate and protector — for such is the meaning of the 
Greek word Paracletos. And thus it is that the Apostle salutes 
the Church as the pillar and mainstay of the truth (1 Tim. 
3:15); and St. John the evangelist contemplates her in heaven 
in the symbol of the Virgin Mary, clothed with the sun and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars (Apoc. 12:1). 
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We have said that the Church, in so far as she is the Mystical 
Body of Christ, comes into being from the multiplicity and the 
harmonious collaboration of all her members. God's plan of salva- 
tion unfolds and is accomplished formally in the Church; but we 
ought not for that reason forget that the Church in her turn 
is realized in the faithful. Accordingly, the object of the redemp- 
tion, of the sacraments, of grace, of the resurrection and of the 
final glorification is the individual. Hence every Christian, no mat- 
ter what the position he may occupy in the Body of Christ, 
may proportionately apply to himself whatever is said of the 
whole community of Christians. 

The Holy Spirit in the sacrament of confirmation comes to in- 
habit the soul of the new soldier of Christ. But since all divine 
operations outside the Trinity are common to all three divine 
Persons, we receive into our hearts, together with the Paraclete, 
also the Father and the Son, according to the word of the Savior: 
“If anyone love me, my Father will love him, and we will come 
to him and make our abode with him”’ (John 14:23). This in- 
habitation of the august Trinity in the soul of the Christian 
is the source of immense graces and confers upon him a sublime 
dignity. St. Gregory the Great did not hesitate to call the soul 
of a just man “heaven,”” because in such a one God Himself re- 
sides as on a throne. 

The realization of this presence and of the operation of the 
Blessed Trinity in the soul admits of many grades, and these are 
described for us by mystical theology. But it must be kept in mind 
that every Christian, in virtue of being signed with the Seal of the 
Paraclete, receives the august Trinity into his heart. 

Let us conclude this section with the prayer of the liturgy: 
“CO God, who on the day of Pentecost didst teach the hearts of 
Thy faithful by sending them the light of the Holy Spirit, grant 
us, by that same Spirit, ever to relish what is right, and to find 
joy in His comforting.” 


THE MOTHER OF DIVINE GRACE 


We have already stated that St. John in the Apocalypse des- 
cribes the Church, the virgin-mother who daily brings forth new 
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CORNER-STONES 


children to God, under the symbol of Mary, the Virgin Mother 
of God. We cannot therefore omit to speak also of her when 
treating of the foundation-stones of our spirituality. 

As holy baptism gave us God for a Father, by incorporating 
us into Christ, His divine Son, so the divine Crucified One from 
the height of the cross gave us Mary for our mother (John 19: 
27). And therefore St. Ambrose could sing: 


Alto triumphi vertice From the height of the triumphant cross 
Matri loquebatur suae: He spoke to His mother: 

En filius, Mater tua; Mother, behold thy son; 

Apostolo: en Mater tua... But to the Apostle: Behold thy mother . . . 


It seems that Origen was the first among the Fathers to have 
interpreted this Gospel in the sense of obligatory Marian devotion. 
He in fact teaches that, in order to understand the Gospel well, 
it is necessary first of all to have leaned, like John, on the breast 
of the Savior, in order thence to receive from Him as a gift His 
own mother. 

Catholic piety of succeeding ages began then to throw ever 
brighter light upon this mystery of the divine maternity of Mary. 
and to console us with the assurance that our supernatural life 
is conferred upon us by God through her blessed hands. 

Our sense of filial piety, the example of the divine Son paying 
such great honor to her who gave Him His human body, and 
the solicitude of the Church in promoting among the faithful 
a true devotion to the holy Mother of God — all these move us 
to follow the example of St. John who wrote: “And from that 
hour the disciple took her into his home.” 

The Blessed Virgin one day appeared to St. Catherine Labouré, 
carrying in her hand the globe of the earth, in order to indicate 
that, as the Father conferred upon His divine Son supreme power 
over all humanity, so the Son in turn had committed the destiny 
of the Church to the intercession of His mother. 

It is impossible to dissociate from Christ the co-redemptrix of 
the human race, just as it is impossible to separate the Church 
from Him. Filial devotion to Mary, accordingly, constitutes a 
characteristic of Catholic faith and is a sign of final predestina- 
tion. The Ambrosian liturgy has borrowed from the Byzantine an 
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antiphon containing a magnificent promise for all true clients of 








Mary: “‘O holy Lady, of thee was born Christ who saves all 
who glorify thee.’’ Jesus Christ, therefore, as the Church herself 
assures us in holy Mass, saves all who are truly devoted to Mary 
— all, that is, who honor her with lips and life... . 


OUR OBLIGATIONS 


On these four corner-stones, then, rests the full totality ff 
Catholic life and piety; and we have wished to emphasize them, lest 
the countless presentday devotions lead the simple faithful to forget 
the devotio christiana, as the liturgy calls it, which binds us with 
essential bonds to the Father, to the Son, to the Holy Spirit, and 
to the Holy Church of whom Mary is at the same time mother| 
and symbol (cf. the Apocalypse). 

It is not difficult to deduce practical conclusions from these 
principles. 

In the Old Testament already, the Lord reproved the people of 
Israel through the mouth of Malachy: “If I am your Father, 
where then is the honor that is due me?’’ The Church, accordingly, 
and that means in the concrete every Christian, will filially pe| 
serve his proper post “‘in sinu Patris, in the bosom of the Father,” 
and will promise obedience according to the example of the Savior 
whose meat it was every moment of His life to fulfil the divine 
good pleasure. And since the Father’s will is our sanctification, all 
our worship of the eternal divine Father is summarized in the 
command: ‘‘Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect’ 
(Matt. 5:48). 

We owe gratitude to the Son who died on the cross for us, and 
this ought to consist in never separating ourselves from Him, and 
in living in Christ, performing all things “in Him and through 








Him and with Him,” in order to give glory to God in Ecclesio 
et in Christo. } 
To the Paraclete, the most sweet Guest of the Christian soul 
the Spirit who unites, sanctifies and governs the entire Mystic 
Body of the Lord, we owe docile readiness to conform to Hi 
inspiration; for the Apostle teaches: ““They are sons of God wh 
are led by the Spirit of God.” 
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CORNER-STONES 


Since, moreover, Christ has left us Mary most holy as the 
mother of divine grace, and has further so disposed that we ob- 
tain our portion of the graces of redemption through the Church, 
we will, if we wish to be saved, cultivate a filial devotion towards 
the Blessed Virgin, and, living in the Church, we will make our 
own the program of St. Ignatius of Antioch: “Sentire cum Ec- 
clestia — To be in harmony with the mind of the Church in all 
things.”” It was in this sense that a primitive African formula of 
the baptismal creed concluded with the words: ‘‘I believe . . . in 
life eternal through the holy Church.” 


We urgently recommend to the zeal of our worthy pastors that 
they illustrate and explain to the faithful this brief exposition of 
the four corner-stones of piety, and that they insist whenever 
they reasonably can upon a return of popular piety to its ancient 
first sources: In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, through the holy Church, of which Mary is 
mother. . . 

Through the merits of the Immaculate Mother, may the most 
holy Trinity ever bless and save us. 


+} ILDEFONSO CARDINAL SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 
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THE MAKING OF A CHRISTIAN" 


HE sacraments, as we saw in the previous article, are a 

marvelous new creation on the part of Christ our Lord. 

They are like nothing else upon the face of the earth. 

By their means those actions whereby Christ redeemed 

and sanctified mankind are caused to exist in a new and 

mysterious way in certain signs which He selected for the purpose. 

And because these signs — the vehicles now of His action — are 

things which we do, it follows that actions of Christ become our 

actions. It is only through the sacraments that we can make His 
actions ours. 

Now the most important of His actions were His death and 
resurrection. By means of a sign, done by us, but representing 
(effectively, as is the way with sacraments) His death and resur- 
rection, He makes those actions our actions. Which means that we 
die with Him and rise with Him to a new life. The sign which 
He chose for this is what we call baptism. A rite of baptism was 
in use before He came; we find St. John the Baptist using it because 
it represented a washing — so that those who underwent it mani- 
fested their desire to be purified from sin. But, as I said before, the 
sacraments have sometimes a multiple power of signifying — and 
this is a case in point. Going down into the water (the way it was 
done in our Lord’s day and for many centuries afterwards in warm 
climates) represents also going down into a grave — a dying. And 
rising up out of the water represents rising from the grave —a 
coming to life. 

And our Lord made this into a sacrament, one of those signs 
which effect supernaturally what they signify naturally. So, when 
someone is baptized, he goes through rites which naturally repre- 
sent burial and resurrection, and also naturally represent cleans- 
ing. Wherefore the effects upon his soul are that he dies and rises 
again in the supernatural order, and is likewise supernaturally 
cleansed. 

This is what St. Paul told the Romans very clearly: ‘‘Know ye 
not, that as many of us as were baptized in Christ Jesus are bap- 


1This is the fifth in Fr. Howell’s series of introductory articles intended for 
beginners or as an aid to priests and other teachers. — ED 
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A CHRISTIAN 


tized in his death? For we are buried together with him by bap- 
tism into death; that, as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life. For if we 
have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of his resurrection’’ (Rom. 6:4). You will 
notice that the Apostle does not say ‘“‘we were baptized in his 
death;”” he says “‘in the likeness of his death,’’ — that is, in its 
representation or sign, which baptism is. 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem has a most instructive passage about this 
in one of his catechetical sermons: 


“O extraordinary and paradoxical fact! We do not actually die, are not 
actually buried and brought to life after crucifixion, but all this happens 
to us in a likeness; yet our healing is actual. It was Christ who was truly 
crucified and buried and rose again; but He has given all this to us, so that 
we, by partaking in the likeness of His passion, might in reality receive 
its effects. What love beyond measure! Christ suffered the nails in His 
sacred hands and feet, and yet He gives to me, without suffering and 
pain, His salvation! So let no one think that baptism is merely the wiping 
out of sin. . . . We know much more precisely that though it is indeed 
a cleansing from sin, it is also a sharing in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. . . . Everything actually happened to Christ. But in your case it 
is a likeness of His passion and death which happens. His salvation, how- 
ever, you receive not in mere likeness, but in fact” (Second Mystagogical 
Catechesis, 5). 


When Christ rose from death He “‘walked in newness of life.’ 
He was different — He had new powers. So, when we have done 
that which signifies His death and resurrection (namely, under- 
gone baptism), we also “walk in newness of life’ in the super- 
natural order. Which means, firstly, that we are living with the 
“Christ-life’’ of grace, as described in an earlier article of this 
series. And it means, secondly, that we, too, have new powers. In 
this we are likened to Christ, or “conformed to Him’”’ (as St. Paul 
puts it). There is a name for this “likeness to Christ’’ — it is 
called ‘‘the baptismal character.’’ The soul of the baptized person is 
different from that of the unbaptized; it is different because it has 
power to do things which other souls cannot do. 


One thing which non-Christian souls are incapable of doing is 
to give fitting worship to God. They are but natural souls, having 
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only natural life, and so are not really worthy to enter into that 
close familiarity with God which worship involves. The Christian 
soul, by contrast, has the life of grace and the dignity of adopted 
sonship of God. Divine worship is henceforth one of its functions. 
It is, as St. Thomas Aquinas expresses it, ‘‘deputed to worship.” 
And as worship is done through the ‘‘Mysteries of Christ’’ — the 
sacraments (especially through that sacrament which is also a sac- 
rifice) —- this means that in baptism the soul is destined to, or 
orientated towards the Christian Mysteries. 

We reach just the same conclusions (but perhaps come to an 
even fuller understanding of all that they mean) if we regard bap- 
tism from another, equally true, angle. It is the beginning of a new 
life; and we may describe the beginning of life as ‘‘birth.’’ That is 
how our Lord Himself described it when He was explaining to 
Nicodemus that merely natural life was an insufficient equipment 
for the happiness of heaven. “‘A man cannot see the kingdom of 
God without being born anew!”’ He said. ‘‘No man can enter the 
kingdom of God unless birth comes to him from water and from 
the Holy Spirit. What is born by natural birth is a thing of nature; 
what is born by spiritual birth is a thing of the spirit’’ (John 
3:5, 6). 

In baptism, then, by “‘water and the Holy Spirit’’ we acquire 
new life; we are ‘“‘born again.’’ God imparts to us a life which is 
of the same kind as His own life —— supernatural life, which we 
studied in our second article. And, in the article which followed, 
we saw that when God confers on any living being a type of 
life above its own — which changes its plane or level of existence 
— He does not do this directly or individually. He does it by 
making that being a part of a pre-existing organism which already 
lives with the higher type of life. This then, is what happens in 
baptism. We, who are therein given a share in the divine life, 
receive it by becoming part of a pre-existing organism already liv- 
ing with divine life. And we have seen what that organism is: it 
is the Mystical Body of Christ. 

So baptism is a sacrament of incorporation. It makes us mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ. When Christ acts through 
His Mystical Body He acts through us. His action is our action. 
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A CHRISTIAN 


That is why the ‘Mysteries of Christ’’ are our actions, as well 
as His actions. But these ‘‘Mysteries of Christ’’ are the worship 
of God. It is thus through our incorporation into the Mystical 
Body (that is, through baptism) that we are enabled, given power, 
to worship. We are ‘‘deputed to worship;”’ we are “‘conformed to 
Christ’’ in His worship. And this conformation is called the bap- 
tismal character. 

The same result, you see, though reached by a different line of 
reasoning from a different starting-point. 

Let us now repeat — though without any arguments — just 
what baptism signifies and does. It signifies the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. Hence it effects, in the supernatural order, that 
Christ’s death and resurrection (now sacramental realities) be- 
come our death and resurrection. Moreover baptism signifies cleans- 
ing. Hence it effects, in the supernatural order, a cleansing of our 
souls from sin. By rising with Christ we begin a new sort of life 
— are “born again.’’ Our new life is not a direct, individual gift, 
but comes from Christ’s Mystical Body through which He is act- 
ing in this, as in all sacraments. We are thus incorporated into — 
made members of — that Mystical Body. Wherefore we have the 
power to share in the acts of that Body —in particular in the 
act of worship. We are ‘“‘deputed to worship’’ — empowered to do 
it because now conformed to Christ, having that character which 
distinguishes the Christian soul from the non-Christian, merely 
natural, soul. 

If that is all clear, we can now go a stage further. Our conform- 
ation to Christ is not complete with baptism. The Christian has, 
indeed, supernatural. life as the result of his new birth. But that is 
not enough — there is more to come. Even in the natural order it 
is not sufficient merely to have life, as we can see from thinking a 
while about any new-born babe. It has life indeed; but its powers 
are so very limited. It is, as a baby, of no use to human society 
because it can only receive from, and not give to, the rest of man- 
kind. In the course of years there are developed the powers of ma- 
turity which render the living human being capable of taking its 
full part in social life. So also the Christian soul, new-born in 
baptism, has powers so limited that it cannot function fully as a 
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useful member of Christian society — the Mystical Body of Christ. 
It needs further powers which will enable it to give as well as to 
receive from that Body. It needs yet further conformation to Christ 
who has, and who exercises, the fulness of spiritual powers as 
Head of the Body. And so there is a sacrament for effecting this — 
and it is called confirmation. Its external sign is the anointing 
with oil and the laying on of hands. 

Anointings were much used in olden days; there were oint- 
ments employed in healing bodily ills, and oils were used in the 
massage of athletes to develop their strength. Health and strength, 
then, are signified by this sacramental anointing; in consequence, 
spiritual health and strength are caused in the supernatural life of 
the soul. The laying on of hands was also customary in the con- 
ferring of some office or responsibility on a person faced with new 
duties, or entering a new state of life. In confirmation, then, 
the Christian is charged with the duties of full participation in the 
life of the Christian community of the Mystical Body — which 
involves, in particular, the Christian mysteries of worship (cf. St. 
Thomas, Summa Theol., III, 72, 2). 

This explains why confirmation was given immediately after 
baptism in early days when those to be made Christians were 
mostly adults. It explains also why confirmation is recognized 
as a completion of the effects of baptism, conforming the soul still 
more perfectly to Christ by imparting further powers. The fact 
that it does this means that it, like baptism (and holy orders, as 
we shall see later), confers a ‘‘character’’ or likeness to Christ. 
The characters of all these three sacraments are, according to St. 
Thomas, progressive sharings in the priestly powers of Christ 
(Summa Theol. III, 63, 3). In confirmation those concerned are 
the powers to be exercised in the public or social worship of the 
Church, as contrasted with individual acts of worship. 

“Hence there is obviously something else to follow in order that 
the Christian soul, endowed with Christian life and equipped with 
Christ-like powers, may attain that fulness of union with Christ 
for which all that has gone before is but a preparation. That shar- 
ing in the death and resurrection of Christ which is baptism de- 
mands, as its completion, that other sharing in the death and res- 
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A CHRISTIAN 


urrection of Christ which is the Mass. That likeness to Christ 
conferred in the characters of baptism and confirmation, and which 
is a sharing in the priesthood of Christ, demands its expression in 
the exercise of the priesthood through the offering of Christian 
Sacrifice. Baptism and confirmation thus lead to the Mass: to the 
Mass, moreover, fully appropriated by the most important act 
of lay-participation which is holy Communion. The Eucharist, 
then, is the ultimate sacrifice of Christian initiation; it is only 
through baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist that a man 
comes to the complete activation of that Christian life which is 
his as a member of the Mystical Body. This accounts for the prac- 
tice of the early Church — which was continued for many cen- 
turies — of conferring these three sacraments successively in the one 
rite of initiation. 

How vividly all this was brought home to the Christians of 
early times, in the magnificent ceremonies of Eastertide, when these 
were done with their full and glorious ritual, instead of (as now) 
in a truncated form, shorn of much of their instructive power, at a 
time of the day for which they were never designed! Early Chris- 
tians celebrated at Easter not merely the resurrection of Christ, but 
also the resurrection of mankind from the death of sin to the new 
life of grace. It was the great feast of Christian initiation. 

With all sorts of instructions, ceremonies, exorcisms, scrutinies 
lasting throughout the time we now call Lent, the Christian com- 
munity prepared those who had but natural life for that incor- 
poration into Christ which would bring them supernatural life. 
On Holy Saturday evening they all met together; with prayer and 
song they blessed new. fire and lit up their church, replacing dark- 
ness with light culminating in the paschal candie which stood for 
Him who was the “‘Light that shineth in the darkness.”’ 

Then followed the blessing of the font. In those days the font 
was not like ours — a basin on top of a pillar — but was usually 
a kind of bath, below floor level, with steps leading down into 
the water. First the Christ-candle was lowered into the depths and 
brought forth again — just as once Christ descended into the grave 
and rose again. Then the catechumens in turn descended into the 
waters as though being buried with Christ; and, being washed 
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from their sins, they arose from the font as Christ rose from His 
gtave unto newness of life — no longer natural men but Christians, 
members of the Mystical Body, filled with grace, conformed to 
Christ in the baptismal character, destined to worship God in and 
through the Christian Mysteries. By now it was early on Sunday 
morning, about the time when Christ, as a matter of history, rose 
again from the dead. How fitting, then, that at this time Christians 
also should rise in mystery from the death of that sin which their 
mystical Head had conquered, thus celebrating the resurrection of 
head and members together! 


Arrayed now in white robes symbolic of their fresh innocence, 
those who had been newly-begotten in Christ were brought to the 
presiding bishop who anointed them with chrism and laid his 
hands upon them. Thus they received the Spirit of Christ, the 
Holy Ghost, becoming “other Christs’’— for the very word 
“Christ’’ means ‘‘anointed.”’ 

Fully equipped now with the life and the powers proper to 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, the new Christians, 
singing ‘‘in the joy of their youth’’ went with all their brethren 
“unto the altar of God’’; gathered around this altar, in the bright- 
ness of Easter dawn, they exercised for the first time their privilege 
and duty of worship by participation in those particular Myster- 
ies of Christ in which there is to God the Father — through Christ 
and with Him and in Him — all honor and glory.’ 

Though we may not have experienced it all in such a vivid and 
inspiring manner, we must never forget the fact that all this did, 
in very truth, happen to us. We have been baptized — we made 
our introit into the death and resurrection of Christ; we were 
really — though ‘‘in mystery’’ — buried with Christ, and with 
Him we rose to newness of life. We were actually equipped in 
confirmation with the powers needed for full activity as members; 
conformed to Christ the Priest by sacramental characters, enabled 
to carry out our functions in the Christian Mysteries, and to be 


"Readers are strongly advised to procure and study the Proceedings of the 
National Liturgical Conference for 1948. (From Conception Abbey, Concep- 
tion, Mo. Price, $2.00.) This volume treats more fully of the whole subject 
of Christian initiation, and contains, amongst many other treasures, an inspiring 
description — by Msgr. Hellriegel — of the Holy Saturday services. 
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A CHRISTIAN 


united sacramentally with Christ and with each other. If only we 
realized this as we should, our minds would be filled with wonder, 
and our hearts would sing with gratitude to God, with joy and 
exultation at all these marvels. The worship of God would be for 
us no mere duty, but a privilege which we rejoice to fulfill. Our 
religion would be seen for what it truly is — “good tidings of 
great joy.”’ Such an attitude would bring into its right perspective 
our task of living a good Christian life. 


“The three sacraments of initiation,” writes Dom Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B.,” “the sacraments that bring us the fulness of the Christ-life, are 
also the sources of Christian living. Only because we have the Christ-life 
can we perform Christ-like actions. And because we have the life, we 
must act in a Christ-like manner. . . . How we have managed to obscure 
this in practice, to our very great spiritual loss! We have made of Chris- 
tianity a system of moralizing — do this and don’t do that — almost as 
if we were still in the Old Testament. Christian life becomes a matter of 
laboriously striving to imitate the example of Christ, a painful and dis- 
couragingly slow process, in which we are helped by the grace of God, 
and in which we persevere because we want to get to heaven (or perhaps, 
really, only to avoid hell). The emphasis is almost solely on or effort. 
And the result? Well, — let us say that, by and large, it is not exactly 
worth boasting about!” 


And finally, I quote a beautiful passage from Monsignor Hillen- 
brand: 


“The liturgy endlessly insists upon this simple truth, — that the world, 
with all its present disabilities, is now more glorious, is now more fraught 
with possibilities for our divine life, than paradise would have been. . . . 
It is idle beyond words to lament that paradise has vanished. The world 
is full of that lament. It is futile and self-pitying. For every regret that 
escapes our minds, there ought to be a cry of astonishment and delight — 
so far does the re-creation in Christ surpass the original divine creation in 
Adam. Doubtless one of the reasons why we are such dull, routine Chris- 
tians and have so little effect upon the world is that we have no sense of 
this, no sense of our newness in Christ. We are so much engrossed with 
the riddling effects of the first sin. We sense the collapse, not the restora- 
tion. We sense the Fall, not the lifting up. We sense the ancient enthrall- 
ment, not the release into the new glorious freedom, the freedom of the 
sons of God. Our thinking is so pre-Incarnation, if I may put it that way. 


‘Proceedings of the National Liturgical Conference, 1948, p. 146. 
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We direct our attention to the lost paradise, rather than to the infinitely 
more wonderful, though immensely more difficult, world that we now 
have. We live by sight rather than by faith, for the lost paradise is every- 
where manifest, but the glorious world is in the realm of the invisible, 
the divine. Because of this, Christianity is not the good news, the glad 
tidings that shall be to all the people. Because of this, Christianity has 
often come to seem a burden, not a joy; a constraint, not a liberation; 
a disadvantage almost, not an enrichment. We lack, in brief, this tre- 
mendous sense of the newness which St. Paul says should have such a 
decisive influence on our lives, and for which the world hungers, never 
so much as now” (op. cit., p. 33). 

Let us all, then, cultivate this sense of newness, of freedom, of 
joy in our Faith, so that it may overflow into our actions and 
cause us, as it were spontaneously, to live holy lives whereby we 
may become united, ever more closely, to Christ our Head. “Let 
us give thanks, dearly beloved, to God the Father, through His 
Son, in the Holy Spirit; who, when we died to sins, made us 
alive with Christ, that we might be in Him a new creation. Be 
conscious, O Christian, of thy dignity . . . remember of what Head 
and of whose Body thou art a member. Remember that being freed 
from the power of darkness, thou hast been brought forth into the 
light and the kingdom of God’’ (St. Leo, Sermon 1, “On the 
Nativity’’). 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 
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BISHOP CHALLONER’S PRAYER-BOOK 


ICHARD Challoner was born at Lewes in the English 
county of Sussex in 1691, the son of a wine-cooper. He 
was brought up a Protestant, was received into the 
Church with his mother at the age of thirteen, went 
to the English seminary at Douay in France, and was 

ordained priest. In 1741 he was consecrated bishop as coadjutor to 
the vicar apostolic of the London district of England, and in 
1758 himself became vicar apostolic. The London district at that 
time included, as well as a quarter of England and some West In- 
dian islands, the British colonies in North America! He died in 
1781. There is no need to detail his career and works: they are 
well summarized by his biographer, Canon Edwin Burton, in 
Volume III of the Catholic Encyclopedia. But this must be added: 
since Canon Burton wrote, the process for the canonization of 
Richard Challoner has begun. 

Bishop Challoner was a man of varied and great achievement, 
but two things stand out in their significance for all English- 
speaking Catholics. The first was his revision of the Rheims- 
Douay English version of the Bible. This revision almost amounted 
to a new translation; till recently it was the only Bible current 
among Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland, and was used al- 
most as exclusively in the United States (cf. the preface to the 
Confraternity New Testament). The second was his compilation 
and writing of a prayer-book, The Garden of the Soul, which was 
first published in 1740. This book has since gone through count- 
less editions, and is still the best-known Catholic prayer-book in 
the English language. So great has been its influence that, in the 
form in which it left the hands of the author, it has given rise 
to the term ‘‘Garden-of-the-Soul Catholic’ to designate one of 
solid unostentatious piety (combined perhaps with a certain lack 
of imagination). I do not know, but I suppose that its influence 
has been scarcely less in America, at any rate for a considerable 
time. 

I have referred to the form in which it left the hands of the 
author because additions, omissions and alterations in the later 
editions have been so numerous that books labelled Garden of the 
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Soul today — and for long past — are entirely different from the 
original. Bishop Challoner simply would not recognize them, 
they would be as unfamiliar to him as his own original work is to 
present-day Catholics. It therefore seems worth while to examine 
the contents of his Garden of the Soul, not only as a matter of 
historical interest but also because it is possible to learn from and 
profit by a holy pastor’s ideas concerning what was essential for 
his flock in the matter of prayer. No doubt English and American 
Catholics today are in some respects very different from those of 
the eighteenth century: but we have the same human nature and 
the same religion. One point on which we differ is that many of 
Challoner’s flock could not read. Yet his prayer-book is far more 
‘literate,’’ in a liberal sense of the word, than are popular prayer-- 
books today. Nor can this be explained by an allegation that Chal- 
loner’s book was intended only for well-educated people. It was 
a characteristic of the well-educated in the eighteenth century that 
they knew Latin. Challoner seems to assume that at least some of 
the users of his book will know none. It is an English prayer- 
book; and on the rare occasions when he uses a Latin phrase he is 
always careful to translate it — even ‘‘Dominus vobiscum.” 


The 1740 Garden of the Soul was only a small book, some 300 
pages, 6" by 334”’, printed in small pica (11 pt.), but it con- 
tained a great deal. It was not simply a prayer-book. As Canon 
Burton remarked, 

“It was designed to be a brief guide to the spiritual life, containing not 
prayers only, but information, instructions, and much practical advice. 
. . . There are long sections devoted to the consideration ‘of the ordinary 
actions of the day,’ ‘the necessary virtues to be exercised every day,’ and 
‘preservatives and remedies against sin.’ This portion of the book . . . is 
in effect a miniature treatise on the spiritual life.” 


That part of the book has disappeared from more recent editions, 
which in consequence may be said not even to embody Challoner’s 
original purpose and idea. We are concerned here principally with 
prayer, public and private, but we may briefly glance at this for- 
gotten section. 

It begins with a summary of Christian doctrine, under the heads 
“What Every Christian must Believe,’’ ““What Every Christian 
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BISHOP CHALLONER 


must Do, in order to Life Everlasting,’’ and, almost as long as 
the other two, ‘‘Gospel-Lessons to be Ponder’d at Leisure by 
Every Christian Soul’’ — fifty-three short passages from the New 
Testament, the iongest only eleven lines. This biblical quality is 
characteristic of Challoner’s writings — he was indeed a Bible 
Christian. It is noticeable throughout the Garden of the Soul and 
not least in this part of it, especially in the ‘‘Preservatives and 
Remedies’ against the deadly sins and in the thirty-six aspirations 
and ejaculations, three-quarters of which are scriptural. The section 
on the ordinary actions of the day and the spirit in which they 
ought to be done includes metrical versions of the hymns “Veni 
Creator’’ and ‘‘Vernt Sancte Spiritus,’’ ‘‘proper before reading or 
any other spiritual undertaking.’’ Challoner was a great writer of 
meditations; but the ten which he gives here, ‘“‘which may serve 
as examples of this exercise,’’ are from St. Francis de Sales’s /n- 
troduction to a Devout Life. 

For morning prayer, apart from the recommended meditation, 
Challoner gives a long prayer embodying the usual ‘‘acts,”” together 
with the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation (he calls these by 
their right traditional names, rather than “‘Our Father’’ and ‘Hail 
Mary” as favored today), the Apostles’ Creed, the Confiteor and 
the Angelus. For the evening he recommends for family use, not 
the rosary, but the litany of the Saints in its full form, complete 
with the psalm and all the prayers at the end. For personal use 
there are the Lord’s Prayer, etc., as in the morning, and examina- 
tion of conscience, which “ought never to be omitted by such as 
desire to serve God in good earnest,”’ to which are added the hymn 
and prayer from Complin (as he rightly spells it) and a metrical 
version of ‘‘Salve Regina’ with its prayer, and sundry invocations, 
e.g., to our guardian angel. 

We may note here ‘Other Devotions Proper for Sundays and 
Holidays,”” namely: ‘““Te Deum,” the Song of the Three Young 
Men (‘‘Benedicite’’), seven psalms of praise and thanksgiving 
(94, 99, 102, 116, 137, 148, 150), the Song of Zachary (‘‘Bene- 
dictus’’), ‘‘an Universal Prayer for all Things Necessary for Sal- 
vation,” a long paraphrase, or rather expansion, of the Lord's 
Prayer, and the so-called Athanasian Creed. Then follows ‘‘The 
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Vespers, or Even-Song,”’ with the psalms, antiphons and hymn of 
Sunday, and commemorations of our Lady, SS. Peter and Paul 
and for peace; and then Complin — both of course entirely in 
English. 

That list requires no comment; it is sufficient that it must make 
us think a bit. 


Later in the book are several special exercises to be used by the 
sick; prayers for the dead, consisting of ‘‘Miserere,”’ ‘‘De profun- 
dis’ and twelve collects for various persons, all from the missal; 
the litany of our Lord Jesus Christ (now called ‘‘of the Holy 
Name’’); the litany of Loreto; and the fifteen mysteries of the 
rosary, of which the last is given as ‘“The Blessed Virgin’s eternal 
felicity and that of all the Blessed in the kingdom of Heaven.”’ It is 
a pity that the other formulation of the same once common, ‘The 
coronation of our Lady in Heaven and the glory of all the Saints,’’ 
should have gone out of use. 

There is also in the 1740 edition the first ‘‘text’’ of Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament ever to appear in an English prayer- 
book. It is much as we have it today, except that in addition to 
the usual prayer there are two others before the blessing: the 
second is collect no. 8 from the missal, for the welfare of the con- 
gregation, and the third collect no. 6, for “‘thy servant N., our 
king’”’ (in England necessarily a Protestant). There are of course 
no Divine Praises, and no psalm 116. It would seem that in those 
days English Catholics were as tongue-tied in church as they gen- 
erally are today: how else explain the fact that the Latin even of 
“O salutaris’’ and ‘‘Tantum ergo”’ is not given? 

In the eighteenth century confession and Communion were 
much more infrequent than they are now, even among the devout. 
They also were accompanied by much longer preparation and 
thanksgiving. Challoner devotes thirty pages to instruction, con- 
siderations and prayers before confession, including of course an 
examination of conscience, not over-long but including some rather 
unexpected questions (e.g., “have you profess’d any art’ or under- 


*Art here of course does not mean primarily the so-called fine arts (though 
presumably they are not excluded) but what in America are called, I think, 
skills and in England trades, e. g., plumbing, carpentry. 
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BISHOP CHALLONER 


taken any business without sufficient skill and knowledge? And 
what prejudice has your neighbour suffer'd from it?’’). The same 
amount of space is accorded to holy Communion, including a long 
meditation which could be spread over the previous seven days. 

I have emphasized the scriptural element in the Garden of the 
Soul. It is now clear that it was also liturgical — to use the word 
in a way that was, I suppose, unknown to Challoner.* It is at a 
first glance then the more surprising that the book does not con- 
tain the text, whether in Latin or English, of the ordinary and 
canon of the Mass, but instead ‘‘Devotions for Mass.”’ 

However, on examining them more carefully we find that these 
prayers follow the Action much more closely than do many of 
those in modern prayer-books. The complete English text is given 
of ‘‘Glory be to God on high,’ the Nicene Creed, the common 
preface and Sanctus, the memento of the dead, Agnus Dei, Do- 
mine non sum dignus and the last gospel; and the worshipper is 
particularly adjured inwardly to respond to “‘Orate, fratres’’ and 
in like manner to join in the Lord’s Prayer. Short prayers are 
provided to accompany the introit, the collects, the gradual, the 
lavabo and the “‘secret,’’ and also for the epistle and gospel “‘if you 
have not the convenience of reading them, or otherwise attending 
to them.’ The prayers at the offertory, from “‘Te :gitur’’ to the 
consecration, and from ‘‘Supra quae’’ to the Great Amen are para- 
phrased. And throughout there are “‘rubrics’’ keeping the wor- 
shippers in close touch with the actions and purport of the prayers 
of the celebrant. Nobody could regularly use these formulas and 
instructions without acquiring a good knowledge of what is going 
on at any given moment of the Mass, which surely is antecedent 
to and more important than the ipsissima verba of the missal. There 
is no question here of “‘the priest doing one thing and the people 
doing another.”’ In Challoner’s own words (italics mine) — 


“For these ends both priest and people ought to offer up the sacrifice 
of the Mass: the priest as Christ’s minister, and in his person; and the 


*I am reminded of a venerable priest in the north of England who recently 
asked to have ‘‘dialogue Mass”’ explained to him. When this had been done, he 
exclaimed, ‘Goodness me! I have been doing that in my church for thirty years. 
I never knew before that it had a special name."’ (‘‘Par ma foi! il y a plus de 
quarante ans que je dis de la prose sans que j’en susse rien’’). 
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people by the hands of the priest; and both the one and the other by the 
hands of the great high-priest Jesus Christ. And with this offering of 
Christ’s both the one and the other ought to make a total offering of 
themselves also by his hands, and in union with him.” 

No dissection of the original Garden of the Soul can give an ade- 
quate idea of its flavor. It has that sober piety, fragrant but not 
“‘sweet,”” that characterizes, for example, the contemporary Alban 
Butler's Lives of the Saints and, earlier, the writing of that ven- 
erable monk Augustine Baker. Among the things that can be 
learned from the book is a sense of proportion. Challoner is con- 
cerned with the Catholic faith, the living of that faith, and the 
two chief means to that end, viz., the sacrament of penance and 
the sacrament and sacrifice of the Eucharist. He continually ad- 
verts to our Lord’s passion — but he does not refer to the stations 
of the cross. He reminds us again and again of the Mother of God, 
with suitable prayers — but there are no artificial devotions in her 
honor. There is no mention of novenas, of scapulars or medals, of 
Nine Fridays or Fifteen Tuesdays, of “‘promises’’ or private revela- 
tions. Nobody could get the impression from this book that salva- 
tion, that “‘being a good Catholic,”” is in the first place a matter 
of observances. Challoner set down what he esteemed to be neces- 
sary in normal Christian life: these other things — good as they 
are — are not necessary; for some souls they may be superfluous. 
For that matter, Challoner himself was probably not conscious of 
some of them. (It is not surprising, at that date, that there is no 
mention of the Sacred Heart in the original Garden of the Soul, 
though as he had spent twenty-five years in France Challoner must 
have heard of that devotion.) 

At a time when so many are interested in the English versions 
of Latin, Greek and Hebrew originals a word about the English 
of the Garden of the Soul may not be out of place. Richard Chal- 
loner wrote the formal language of the eighteenth century Eng- 
lish gentleman that he was; and not the least of the differences 
between the earlier and later editions of his prayer-book is the 
manner of expression. Much of the new matter that has been put 
in is translated or adapted from French or Italian, and seemingly 
by people who, however adequate their knowledge of those 
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BISHOP CHALLONER 


tongues, were insufficiently concerned to write English that would 


come naturally to the tongues of English-speakers. Except when 
using St. Francis de Sales, Challoner is reasonably free from 
“Ohs!’’ and “‘Ahs!’’ and “elevations” generally, from “‘little 
nosegays’’ (a good English word) and ‘“‘spiritual bouquets” 
(a not-so-good French one). Some of his prayers and con- 
siderations are very long (he lived in a leisurely age, when there 
were thirty-six holydays of obligation in the year), but not overly 
verbose when compared with, say, Alban Butler. But his vocabu- 
lary often strikes us as fresh and lively because of his use of now 
unfamiliar but then traditional words and expressions: he says 
“clerk’’ for “‘server’’ (not perhaps an improvement), ‘‘Evensong’”’ 
as an alternative to “‘Vespers,”’ ‘‘anthem’’ for “‘antiphon,” “‘chief 


| bishop’’ for ‘‘[sovereign] pontiff,’’ ‘‘decency’’ for “‘good order,’’ 


TTT 


“commonwealth”’ for ‘‘state,’’ “‘burnt-offering’’ for ‘‘holocaust,”’ 
and such words as “‘frantic’’ and ‘‘rag or clout’’ (referring to 
Luke 23:64). And he does not stick at writing, ““Look down... 
upon this family, for which our Lord Jesus Christ did not stick 
to be delivered into the hands of sinners,” — though in 1740 this 
probably had no flavor of colloquialism. 

The words of some of our most familiar prayers, litanies, etc., 
are known to us in the translations of Bishop Challoner. It was 
he who altered ‘Our Father which art in Heaven”’ to “‘who art’’ 
and, less happily, rendered some of the positive epithets of the 


. litany of Loreto by the English superlatives that we still use; he 





also, I regret to say, gave currency to ‘‘Vessel of singular devo- 
tion.”” But we are his debtors for far more than we realize. I am 
not insinuating a plea for a return to Challoner. Far from it. His 
style was no doubt just right for his own day: for us, two hundred 
years later, much of it seems stilted, artificial and distracting. But 
even in the matter of style——to say nothing of the more im- 
portant things I have referred to — we can learn from him. In 
our proper anxiety that the language of our prayer-books, missals 
and sacred writings should be natural and intelligible, we run 
some danger of toppling over into triteness and banality. Richard 
Challoner recalls us to dignity. 
DONALD ATTWATER 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
KERYGMATIC PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


ORE than twenty years ago the late Archbishop of 
Birmingham, Dr. Williams, published a catechism 
incorporating features which, he felt, were badly 
needed to do justice to the Communion decrees of 
Pope Pius X. In those days Dom Odo Casel asked 

me occasionally to review a book or to write a short notice for his 
scholarly Jahrbuch — something I am still very proud of. In my 
review of Archbishop Williams’ book I pointed out how far re- 
moved our ordinary catechisms still were from the new (or rather, 
traditional) approach to eucharistic teaching as presupposed by the 
great reformer of the Church’s eucharistic practice. 

As soon as the French liturgico-pastoral movement got under 
way after World War II, there were more and more indications, 
hints and asides that the leaders there too were aware of a prob- 
lem. Then came Mediator Det. In true ‘‘newsy’’ fashion people 
showed more interest in the document for its censures of the over- 
zealous, imprudent and rebellious than in its positive teaching; in 
fact, I will take a safe bet that less than ten per cent of those who 
ought to study it have even read it carefully. But some people did 
study it with diligent care: among them the great Josef Andreas 
Jungmann, S.J. (author of the magisterial 2-volume Missarum 
Solemnia, whose English translation has been promised by Ben- 
ziger), and his brilliant pupil, Fr. Franz Xaver Arnold, professor 
of pastoral theology at the state university of Wuerttemberg in 
Tuebingen — the school that has had more original thinkers than 
any other academic place I know of: Moehler, Hirscher, Hefele, 
Karl Adam, Guardini, and now Arnold. 

Fr. Arnold is a representative of the kerygmatic school, which 
was given its chief impetus, if I am not mistaken, by Fr. Jung- 
mann, and whose concern is the “gospel,” the evanggelion, the 
announcing of the ‘‘good news’’ in its true, original sense, as good 
and as news. It is more than preaching, because it includes concern 
for the “‘face’’ that preaches, that it be more than apologetics, mor- 
alizing, indoctrination. Nor is it “hepped up’’ preaching with 
modern angles like public address systems, sound trucks, radio, 
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KERYGMA 


audio-visual devices, or preaching in a folksy, popular style. Some 
of these mere mechanical or technical aids are of course in the pro- 
gram, but where they belong: on the level of hardware, badly 
needed, or in the way of salesmanship, also useful but hardly top- 
level concerns. 

Kerygmatic pastoral theology, if I understand it well, does not 
limit its interest to just preaching; the Catholic Church is not a 
street corner sect; it has a face, not a facade. Therefore the service 
of the word should be an integrated, attuned part of the whole 
appearance of the Church. A well-prepared sermon on the Sunday 
gospel, in a speeded-up Mass in which the congregation’s only 
share is the collection and a few mumbled Hail Marys, and the 
only sound the tinkling of bells and coins, somehow is not “‘inte- 


| grated.’’ If we preach sublime truths, make claims of universality, 


apostolic succession, nineteen centuries of tradition, and an un- 
broken chain of saints and mystics, the ‘“word’’ must be worthy of 
the Word and not detached from the rest of the Church’s mani- 
festations of life. It must, besides being Catholic in the meaning of 
orthodox, also be Evangelical in the meaning of being a glad 
tidings of God’s salvation. The better word would be ‘‘apostolic”’ 
— for as a result of apostolic succession, men rightly look also for 
apostolic spirit, kerygmatic rightness. 

Since liturgy is sacramental it shares the purpose of being witness 
of divinity, of showing forth redemption, of being a manifestation 
of faith, of being word of God spoken to man, of being ‘‘for 
men” (propter homines) — besides being latreutic (these are not 
exclusive one of the other at all). Concern, responsibility, inclu- 
siveness of the whole Gospel, aliveness to the needs of contempo- 
rary man, shedding of mere polemical apologetics, avoidance of 
drabness and of perfunctory ‘‘running’’ of churches and services — 
all these are facets I have noticed in whatever I have read about 
the movement, from its initial launching by Fr. Jungmann’s cour- 
ageous Frohbotschaft fifteen years ago until now. I feel that Fr. 
Arnold’s books should be as much discussed in America as any 


| others, because we certainly need him here. There is no better ally 





for our liturgical movement and certainly no better man to dis- 
abuse our critics of the persistent notion that all the “‘liturgists’’ 
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are concerned with is chant, vestments, pseudo-liturgies and altars 
facing the people. Our concern is far more serious than these 
worthy men seem to suspect. 


Scholars have the laudable custom of paying their respect to a 
revered colleague by writing a good essay for a collection which 
proves to the world that they are proud to be his disciples or 
friends, Fr. F. X. Arnold and Fr. Balthasar Fischer’ have just pub- 
lished such a collection to honor the master of many, Fr. J. A. 
Jungmann, S.J., on his sixtieth anniversary —a fine kerygmatic 
volume.’ 


— 


Fr. Arnold's article is on the attitudinal change in ‘‘popular’ 
theology, pastoral and kerygmatic, towards the holy Eucharist at the 
end of the middle ages, which was so much out of tune with the 
high level theological teaching of the great masters and provoked 
the bitter attacks of the Reformers. The wide gap between the 
serene, clear and pure teaching of the “‘schools’’ and, on the other 
side, the gross practices, the inadequate preaching and teaching of 
a poorly educated clergy and the masses’ inclination to supersti- 
tion even in matters of the holy Eucharist, invited the venomous 
attacks of Luther, Calvin and others. Trent made a heroic effort 
to re-align “‘vulgar theology’’ (to translate the terminology liter- 
ally), but since it had to follow the heresies far into their own 
territory and therefore to take care of single aspects of the holy 
Eucharist such as the Real Presence, Communion under one species, 
and the sacrificial character of the Mass, the “‘total’’ view of the } 
Fathers, of the great Scholastics and of the liturgy suffered neglect. 
The work to be done at Trent was to define, defend and refute, 
not to write treatises of complete sacramental theology. 





But this resulted in leaving lesser masters under the impression 
that the anathemas were coextensive with the theology of the 
Church. Thus the participation of the people, the ‘‘supper’’ char- 
acter of the Mass, the Mass as the sacrifice of the Church as distin- 
guished from its identification with Christ’s historic sacrifice, the 


- 


*Author of ‘“‘How to Pray the Psalms’’ in the December O. F. — ED. 
"Die Messe in der ny | (The Mass and Its Role in An- 
nouncing the Good Tidings), Herder in Breisgau, Germany. 410 pp. Cloth, , 

19.50 DM. 
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sacramentality of the Mass — all these aspects sank below the hor- 
izon of consciousness of subsequent generations. One has to read 
Arnold's article and his sources —— among which he gives high 
credit to Dom Anscar Vonier — to see the result. When Pius X 
issued his Communion decrees they were rooted, as Mediator Dei 
is, in the full, kerygmatic wealth of ‘‘school’’ theology. But they 
encountered, not only the major obstacle of human factors into 
which any reform will run, but also another, far less visible and 
really subtle obstacle: namely, that the “‘low level theology” of 
everyday preaching, of school books, of popular piety and parish 
practice was again (and still is) largely out of tune with the rich 
and ample tradition. 

Another pupil of Fr. Jungmann, Fr. Franz Schreibmayer of 
Munich, takes up Archbishop Williams’ cause. He demonstrates 
lucidly that unless the eucharistic teaching of the grade school 
catechism, and with it the “‘popular’’ theology of countless preach- 
ers, nuns, catechists, and devotional practices are brought back to 
the full and eirenic teaching of true tradition (a kerygmatic con- 
cern), neither theology in the grade school, nor in the missions, 
nor in parish life will be a help, but rather an invisible, stubborn 
obstacle to the efforts of Pius X’s and Pius XII’s reforms. 

And don’t we know it! Ask the poor nun with her daily missal, 
Pius Parsch, dialog Mass and chant lesson in one compartment of 
her split personality as a teacher, and in the other her own medi- 
tation book, her manuals, the devotions she has to foster, the first 
Communion class (with emphasis on “‘first,’’ of course) she has 
to teach, and what she normally hears in church and chapel: how 
on earth can she make a ‘whole’ out of it all? Here is the root, as 
Mediator Dei makes clear, of that fallacious incongruence of ‘‘de- 
votion”’ and “‘liturgy.’’ There really is no disagreement between pri- 
vate and public, between internal and sacramental devotion, in a 
normal Catholic view. But four centuries of partial theology have 
left their mark. 

Protestants have often criticized us Catholics for being adrift in 
a stream that sweeps us farther and farther way from our theolog- 
ical, sacramental and evangelical origins into the shallow waters 
of non-essentials; and they have reproached us priests for following 
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instead of leading, for adjusting our teaching to demands from 
the floor. One has to read the serious researches into the antecedents 
of the sixteenth century rebellion made by such eminent Catholic 
scholars as Fr. Philip Hughes in his third volume of Church His- 


tory, Fr. Lortz in his history of the Reformation, Fr. Adolf Franz, 


in his two volumes on the Mass in the middle ages, and now again 
Fr. F. X. Arnold in this new volume, to recognize the danger, and 
to appreciate the very real concern evidenced by a document like 
Mediator Dei. 

With the impact of these findings on our minds we shall realize 
that the liturgical movement is an integral and basic part of what 
Fr. Jungmann’s great vision has so aptly called ‘‘Kerygma.”’ If we 
hope to reach our present generation in our schools and seminaries 
a loud blow of the trumpet of the judgment of history, before 
which we always stand, is not out of place. We are already late 
and have frittered away valuable time. We are busy and hard- 
working in the vineyard, but we seem to be stuck in one corner and 
near its fence. How about straightening up, taking a deep breath, 
sharpening our tools, and ‘‘re-examining’’ the purpose of all this 
work. The “‘second wave’ of the liturgical movement in Europe, 
especially in Austria, Germany and France, is already ahead of us. 
What are we waiting for? Orders, as usual? Decrees, laws, letters 
and announcements? All right: why don’t we read Pius X's decrees 
and Pius XII's encyclicals again with eyes opened by men like 
Jungmann and Arnold?* 


H. A. R. 


“There will be a summary of Fr. Arnold's study in an early issue. — ED 
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- |THE APOSTOLATE ~ 


Its 
lic 
;;. | THE NIGHT OF RESURRECTION 
. | THE NEW PAPAL PERMISSION’ 
} 
nd N my introductory remarks to a “Dramatization of the Great 
ke Easter Night,”’ given during the National Liturgical Week at 
Boston, 1948 (The New Man in Christ, pp. 119ff.), I said: 
ee “Realizing our Holy Father’s love for the sacred liturgy and his 


paternal desire ‘that the people committed to his charge be schooled 
at | in the correct spirit and practice of the liturgy’ (Mediator Det), we 





we may be permitted to express the hope — humbly, patiently and 
ies cman — dies from his generous heart he would grant to 
‘re__| the Christian world, as a jubilee gift in the Holy Year 1950, to 
a celebrate the nocturnal paschal mysteries in ‘that night in which 
4 heavenly things are united to those on earth, and things divine to 


_ | those which are human’ (Exsultet).”’ 

id | While reading the gospel of last Friday’s lenten Mass, March 2, 
I got distracted when I came across our Lord’s words to the Sama- 
ritan woman: ‘‘the true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and 
ye. | in truth.”’ I was thinking of Holy Saturday, thinking for several 
moments of the incongruity of a “‘light’’ service in sunshine, of 
praises to “that truly blessed night’’ while the spring sun with 
persistent and increasing force is making its way into the house of 
es | God, dissipating the brightness of a candle that was consecrated for 


a i 


‘Msgr. Hellriegel based his article on the AP report. The NCWC news release 
arrived just when we were going to press. According to it, the ‘“‘experiment”’ is 
to be tried this year, dependent, of course, on permission of the local Ordinary. 
There will be no liturgy on Holy Saturday morning. The modifications intro- 
duced in the night service are obviously intended to ‘“‘popularize’ ‘it and to 
make it more meaningful to the people. The twelve prophecies are reduced to 
four (1, 4, 8, 11), and after the blessing of the water, the people are to renew 
their baptismal vows. The Mass will be that of Holy Saturday. — Under the 
circumstances, since the experiment is being made, it seems important that pas- 
tors interested in the liturgical apostolate be foremost among those making it; 
their parishioners will at least have the better remote preparation, and some 
days still remain for concentrated, immediate preparation. (Msgr. Hellriegel’s 
suggestions and explanations in last year’s April issue of O.F., in his The Vine 
and Branches, in his talk at the 1948 Boston Liturgical Week, and in the 
Present article, will be found most helpful.’ Nor should they fail to acquaint 
their Ordinary with their hopes for the permission becoming permanent. That 
the Blessed Night regain its rightful primacy as the greatest and most inspiring 
community feast of the liturgical year has been a major objective of liturgists 
everywhere. If the liturgy is to be our way of life, this will mean a major victory 
in the battle of sincerity versus formalism. — ED. 
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the purpose of ‘‘dissipating the darkness of this night’’ (Exsultet).{ certain, 
How can this be a worship “‘in spirit and in truth’? But then we] ynless | 
must be, and will be, obedient until the Holy Father makes the] for so 
longed-for change. to adv: 
I almost fell off my chair when on that same Friday afternoon} prepare 
I read in the evening paper the following Associated Press news:| regard 
ortuna 
“Vatican City, March 2. The Roman Catholic Church has decided to — 
revive the ancient custom of Easter eve services. The Vatican Press office,| ice abo 
making public a decree issued Feb. 9 by the Congregation of Rites, said unprep 
the Easter eve vigil observance this year will be on an experimental basis, year. F 
Bishops in dioceses where it is held are asked to report to the Vatican on} ese the 
how it is received by Church members. . . . Lately many bishops have “get ol 
forwarded requests that it be revived.” | not fal 
I was tempted to sing ‘‘Alleluia,’” but one may not do that in Song 
Lent — although, a few hours later, a priest whom we admire e 
for his ‘‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ did begin his conversation over the atl 
phone by singing the “Alleluia.” Then he continued: ‘“Thank| “4 , 
God! For more than 25 years we have been praying for this blessed oon ‘ 
hour. The Lord heard the appeals of thousands and ten thousands| ? — 
the world over who, in their love for Mother Church, have labored / tb eb 
in season and out of season towards a restoration of the most So, the 
glorious, most sacred, most stirring service of the year, which, un- Th 
fortunately, is also the most neglected. What now?”’ he asked. “I r 
don’t know,”’ was my reply. ““We must await further instructions ". 
from our bishops. They will have to tell us whether or not we} ‘*48t ' 
may already this year pay the full debt of divine worship which| ‘02 
the Christian world owes its Risen Lord ‘‘in the most sacred night a i 
illumined by the glory of the Lord’s resurrection” (Exsultet). | i 
‘Where it is observed, the (Vatican) press office said, the service | Seeaaal 
should begin so that it can be followed by midnight Mass.’ In my} 4,4. 5 
Boston talk I remarked: mee ¢ 
“If we can celebrate the Lord’s birth in a cold winter night, surely it! singing 
will not be so hard to ‘make the trumpet of salvation resound for the “Bi. 
victory of so great a King’ (Exsultet) in a delightful springtide night.| 40 | 
Whereas the Christmas midnight Mass may not begin before twelve® momb, 
o’clock, the nocturnal paschal mysteries (fire, prophecies, font, baptisms, | report 
litany) could quite well commence at about 10 P.M., followed by 2, after 4 
glorious midnight Alleluia-high Mass, so that by one in the morning the} nor tg 
faithful may be on their way home — an hour which under present con- questic 
ditions would, for most people, not be too late.” years | 
What will happen in this year’s holy paschal night (I am writ-| womer 
ing these lines on Laetare Sunday), I don’t know. One thing 1s/ toratia 
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tet). | certain, and that is, that it is better if nothing happens this year, 
1 We} unless clergy, monks, religious and faithful are properly prepared 4 
the! for so divine and sublime a service. It is a much simpler matter 
to advance to a midnight hour a usually well (or fairly well) 
1oon | prepared 5 A.M. Christmas service. The same thing is not true in 
2ws:| regard to a restoration of the nocturnal Easter service which, un- 
fortunately, for centuries has been pushed back — some seventeen 
ed to} hours — to Holy Saturday morning. I know of no liturgical serv- 
fice, ice about which our people are so uninformed and, therefore, so 
Said! ynprepared as this, the grandest and most majestic of the entire 
basis.| year. How many are present today on Holy Saturday? Perhaps 
non} less than 2 per cent. And those who do assist, how much do they 
have “get out of it’’? Remember, the most precious seed must certainly 
not fall by the wayside! Did you, dear reader, ever hear a series 
of lenten instructions on Holy Saturday’s service? In fact, we 


oF have fallen into a sort of vicious circle: ‘“People don’t come any- 
the} WY. 80 why bother about instructions? And because we failed 
ank| © give instructions, people don’t come, and the few who do 
ssed| come don’t know what it is all about. Besides, the service takes 
ai place on a Saturday, a week day. Some of the people, of course, 
sed; MUST. be at work. The women must get the home in order for 
wae the ‘‘big’’ day, the Easter meal, the Easter eggs, and what not. 
nn So, there you are! 


“y The fire-candle-prophecies-font-baptism-service, if carried out 
properly —and it should be carried out properly — requires, at 
least, two hours. Exquisite portions like the Exsultet, the conse- 
nich} ‘tation of the font, etc., were never intended to be “‘recited.’’ If the 
average priest is unable to do them fairly well (no one needs to be 
a Caruso), we have a right to shake a finger at our seminaries. After 
’ twelve years of preparation a man should be able to carry out with 
becoming decency such and similar duties in God’s worship. We 
have been “‘excusing things’ long enough. Out of a hundred per- 
_| sons there are less than 5 per cent who are vocally incapable of 
y it) singing. 

the “Bishops in dioceses where it (the night service) is held are 
asked to report to the Vatican on how it is received by Church 
elve* members,” says the press report. Now the bishops will receive their 
sms, | report from pastors. But what kind of report will pastors give 
Y °| after a service not well prepared (little time is left for it this year), 
th! nor too well understood by the participants? Having given the 
question of the paschal night serious attention for more than 25 
: years I knew that thousands of sincere Church-loving men and 
rit-| women here and abroad have been longing and praying for a res- 
: ‘| toration of the ‘Mother of all Vigils,’’ as St. Augustine called this 
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truly blessed night. An unfavorable report sent to Rome might 
result in a cancellation of the precious permission granted “‘on an 
experimental basis.’’ More than once has ‘“‘careless experimenting” 
caused unpleasant explosions (as we know even from our chem- 
istry-room days). 

Therefore, unless the Holy See expects a beginning to be made 
already this year, we would respectfully ask our Most Reverend 
Ordinaries to postpone its introduction until 1952. In the mean- 
time necessary preparations can be made, which should include 
the following: 

1) In each deanery the priests could be called together twice, 
once for an instruction by a competent confrere on the spirit, mean- 
ing and form of that solemnity which is the very climax of the 
Church’s year; the second time for a “‘dramatization’’ of this 
nocturnal celebration in order to arrive at an over-all picture of the 
ceremonies that accompany this paschal mystery. 


2) A series of six evening instructions in Lent 1952 to prepare 
for this night service by which the Church renders present a) the 
resurrection of her divine Head b) for the resurrection through 
baptism of her new members, the neophytes, and c) for the deep- 
ening of the life of her Risen Lord in her sons and daughters, the 
faithful. These instructions could center on: (1) the spirit and 
meaning of ‘‘this truly blessed night by which the darkness of 
the whole world is dispelled’ (Exsultet). (2) The “‘light service’’ 
— the blessing of fire and incense, the triple ““Lumen Christi,” 
the paschal Candle, symbol (not only reminder) of the Risen 
Savior. (3) The prophecies and their liturgical significance. (4) 
The holy font, ‘immaculate womb of Mother Church.” (5) Holy 
baptism, the sacrament of resurrection and regeneration. (6) The 
paschal Sacrifice, paschal Communion, and paschal blessing of 
meat, bread and eggs. 

3) Text for the people and practice (after each lenten instruc- 
tion) of, at least, some of the music, e.g., the ’’Deo gratias’’ after 
the “Lumen Christi,’’ the responses to the litany, the “Alleluia” 
after the Communion of the Mass, and the minor responses 
(Amen, Et cum spiritu tuo, etc.) so “that the temple of God will 
resound with the joyful voices of the people’ (Exsultet). 


4) For pedagogical reasons, it will be necessary, at least for 
a few years, to have some portions read im English (e.g., the pra- 
yers of the blessing of the fire, the prophecies) while the celebrant 
is reciting them in the prescribed Latin. For that purpose it would 
be advisable to train half a dozen Jay readers from the parish who, 
after careful preparation, will intelligently read the prayers and 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


prophecies to the people, of whom the vast majority have never 
in their life — what a pity! —- witnessed such a service. 

5) In the meantime we could find some artisans who would 
supply us with a well-designed urn for the holy fire which sym- 
bolizes the brightness of redemption. For so sacred an action we 
must not use any kind of pot, somewhere in the vestibule, but a 


\ fitting vessel with pedestal to be set up in a conspicuous place in 


front of the church, surrounded by a large wreath with greens and 
flowers on the ground. 

6) You may agree with me that the most slipshod ceremonies 
perpetrated by servers may be seen on Holy Saturday, because not 
infrequently nobody knows where to stand, and everybody stands 
where nobody is supposed to stand. 

7) Needless to say, the minister of the divine paschal mysteries 
in this ‘‘truly blessed night’’ is, in the cathedral, the bishop, and 
in the parish, the pastor. 

8) The “Commission on Sacred Liturgy,’’ which our Holy 
Father in his encyclical Mediator Dei ordered to be set up in each 
diocese, now has an excellent opportunity to assist the priests of 
the diocese in preparing a celebration that will mean a spiritual 
experience for clergy and faithful, greater, more transforming and 
gladdening than any other in their lives. 

We must thank God for having given us so great a father and 
high priest in Pius XII. The news from Rome came on his 75th 
birthday and the 12th anniversary of his election to the chair of 
Peter, March 2. For this renewed expression of his paternal love 
and apostolic vision we say from our hearts: ‘“T hanks, most Holy 
Father, and Ad multos annos!”’ 

St. Louis, Mo. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 


IN THE HOME 


O speak of Easter joy when all the world shudders with the 
fear of atomic war seems childish and foolish. To speak of 
Easter joy when pain and poverty are poised over so many 

prostrate men may be termed feminine folly. Yet as a child and a 
fool and a woman I will speak of the madness of Christian joy. 
This entire month of April lies in the lap of our exulting 
Mother, the Church, and she bids you rejoice and feast for fifty 
days. Christ, the glorious, has risen from death and now lives 
in you and through you and with you not only at church but 
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at home in your family. If you truly believe that, your sorrow 
must be turned into joy. If you are a woman and a mother you 
have a special vocation in this apostolate of joy. 

Truly our days have been called days of suffering and fear, and 
we women too have often become pessimistic in our thinking. Our 
hearts are not set where true joys are to be found nor do we suf- 
ficiently desire what Christ promised. Yet that promise ‘‘that 
your joy may be full’’ was to be our reward today. Christ did 
not qualify His statement. He did not say, ask and you shall re- 
ceive — in fifty years, in a century, in heaven. 

A man can excuse his pessimism, he has only himself to con- 
sider. He can be as glum and gloomy as a ghoul if he so pleases. 
He harms himself, and the few who live with him will soon give 
him a wide berth. But a woman is a giver of life, and would 


you have the new life of the future half strangled with fear? A 


woman is a giver of food and would you feed a suckling child 
on sourness? A woman is the mother of children whether those 
of flesh or spirit and would you change her scriptural title of 
‘joyful’? So gather your children or your children’s children 
around you this month for the paschal feast of fifty days. Leave 
your desert of bitterness, for you have a right to ‘‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

And what of your friends and neighbors? One of St. Paul's 
strongest arguments for winning converts was a very real promise 
of a very real happiness here and now. Of course we have all 
sinned. Of course we don’t deserve to be praised by God. But as a 
free gift we are saved if only we believe in Christ, and our God 
becomes a loving Father. ‘‘For the Father Himself loves you because 
you have loved Me and have believed, Alleluia.’’ 


This matter of salvation has been overlooked in our troubled ?} 


days. Secularism has divorced our times from redemption itself. 
Easter has become an event of history long since past and almost 
forgotten. We do not realize that ‘“‘risen is the Good Shepherd 
who laid down His life for His sheep and who deigned to die for 
His flock.’’ It is true, gloriously true, in this year of 1951. “Christ, 
our Passover, has been sacrificed,’’ ‘‘but today the Light of salva- 
tion is given to us by the Lord.’ That, it seems to me, makes all 
the difference in the world between pessimism and optimism. The 
“good news” that through Jesus Christ we are ransomed is still 
the best news in the world today. 

There is, however, a terrible side to this situation. We can be 
saved if we will believe in Christ; yet we do not act as though we 
believe. Instead of being women filled to overflowing with joy and 
confidence in God's promises we live a sad and sorry sort of Chris- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tianity. Some of us talk too much of our Christian sadness as we 
view and review the worries of the world. Some of us are so en- 
grossed in avoiding sin that we haven't time to relax in God's grace. 
It may be heresy to say it, but I think we rather enjoy our penances 
and our sufferings and our advertised martyrdom. Many a self- 
centered Christian is wearing his martyr’s crown on earth — and 
he wants you to know it. 

As a result Christian family life is a dull, painful, unattractive 
state to our friends and neighbors who are on the outside looking 
in. And, in all honesty, it has been reputed to be a bitter struggle 
from beginning to end by some of those who profess sanctity. But 
there have been others who at baptism and again each Easter died 
to sin “‘once for all.’’ From then on their Christian life was a new 
existence, a thing of joy, because it was a sharing of Christ's life, 
the cause of our joy. This, I feel, is the Christian who will make 
the second half of our twentieth century great. Just as the early 
Christian women of Rome ignored both savage beast and flames of 
fire in the ecstasy of possessing Christ. so that same joy can make 
you new and strong this Easter until you scarce feel the fear of 
future bombings or scorching retreats. 

Why do you think great religious teachers both Protestant and 
Catholic have been reemphasizing this thought of the Christ within 
us? Why do you think we Catholics pray that Christ’s life bind 
us all in unity as branches to the vine? Do vou wonder how the 
Word can be made flesh in you mystically? Do you ask, as Mary 
did. “‘How shall this be done?” 

The answer lies in the mind of God, the need of our times and 
the way we women can profess our faith. Because God is ignored 
and made outcast I will take Him home and call in my family and 
friends to rejoice with me for I have found Him whom my soul 
loveth. Because our men see themselves so often as slaves of their 
own industry and machines I will bring them Christ who makes 
men free even though thev continue to oar a galley or punch a 
press. Because work is despised or at best called penance I will not 
have idle hands as my daily offertory to Him who made me a 
handmaid and a helpmate. Because a woman is often weak and 
afraid I shall beg that mv soul be seeded and reseeded with Christ's 
life and love in the Eucharist. Ask any Communist if he can be 
so strengthened. 

For everything helps to secure the good of those who love God. 
Christ came, and died. and now lives to send us on our apostolate 
of joy; and no one can take your Easter gladness from you. 


Cincinnati. Ohio FLORENCE BERGER 
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IT CAN BE DONE’ 


F OR a period of ten years, 1941-1951, the common of the high 
Mass celebrated for the grade school of St. Joseph’s parish, 

Jasper, Indiana, has been sung by the upper grades of the 
school. When this congregational singing first began, only the up- 
per three grades participated. Since then grades 4 and 5 have been 
added. The children now include in their repertory masses 8, 9, 
11, 16 and 18, and two Credos. Usually they alternate with the 
boys’ choir. Two hours a week are devoted to practice, under the 
direction of the parish organist and choir director, Mr. Frank 
Loepker. 

It all began quite as a matter of course. Msgr. Leonard Wern- 
sing, the pastor, simply told us we would start singing the high 
Mass. So we started, after practicing for several weeks. Along with 
the singing went an explanation of the Mass. The Monsignor also 
inaugurated the Missa Recitata for the Sunday Masses. 

God called Msgr. Wernsing to Himself, suddenly, on Jan. 31; 
he died as a result of an auto accident. R.J.P. 


(We would like to add our tribute to the memory of an esteemed 
friend. Msgr. Wernsing, as diocesan superintendent of schools of 
Indianapolis, sponsored the introduction of the Christ-Life Series 
in Religion as soon as it appeared; to improve its effectiveness, he 
organized liturgical institutes for the priests and teaching sisters 
of the diocese during five successive summers. In his own quiet but 
determined way he promoted the liturgical apostolate in whatever 
way was open to him. He was an exemplary priest, humbly aware 
of the greatness of his responsibilities as minister of God’s Myster- 
ies. We beg the charity of our readers’ prayers for him. — ED.) 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


ASTER is the feast of Christ’s resurrection — and of our 
resurrection in Him. His triumph over death is communicated 
to us, first of all, by baptism, and renewed in every Eucharist. 

In baptism we receive already the seed of bodily resurrection, which 
will be made fully manifest at the parousia. As Pope Pius XII 
wrote in Munificentissimus Deus, in which he defined the bodily 
assumption of the Blessed Virgin: ‘““The man who is born again 


*Similar contributions of a page or less to this ‘‘column’”’ are invited. Two 
dollars or a year's subscription to O. F. will be paid for each account printed 
— ED. 
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in a heavenly way through baptism has conquered sin and death 
through Christ Himself. Yet, according to His general rule, God 
does not will to grant the full effect of the victory over death to the 
just until the end of time shall have come.’’ In every partaking 
of the Eucharist, further, we receive the ‘‘pledge of immortality,”’ 
the efficient sign of bodily incorruption. 

Early Christian catacomb art loved to portray the faith in bodily 
resurrection by the scene of Christ raising Lazarus from the tomb. 
No less than 53 such representations are known, the great ma- 
jority of them along the general pattern which Mr. Kacmarcik, 
our staff artist, has chosen for this month. What is however spe- 
cially noteworthy in most instances is the scene’s evident relation to 
the sacraments of baptism and Eucharist. It is found in the famous 
“chapel of the sacraments;’’ also in the very early ‘‘cappella greca,”’ 
in which it is the counterpart of the well-known ‘“‘fractio panis’’; 
and very often, more particularly in the paintings of the 4th cen- 
tury, it is the companion-piece to the scene of Moses striking water 
from the rock, i.e., a baptismal scene. 

The sacramental reference of the Lazarus theme is likewise ap- 
parent from Christ’s use of the “virga virtutis,’’ the rod of power. 
This, originally, was depicted only in the “‘baptismal’’ painting 
of Moses striking the rock. Since the end of the 2nd century Christ 
too was pictured with the rod, but exclusively in scenes of the mul- 
tiplication of loaves and of changing water into wine, which are 
recognized eucharistic types, and in our scenes of the raising of 
Lazarus (cf. J. Wilpert, Die Malereten der Katakomben Roms, 
Textband, pp. 43f., 310ff.). 

In other words: the miracle of the resurrection of Lazarus is 
to be understood not merely as a consoling story that strengthens 
Christian hope in bodily resurrection. It is, rather, a scriptural 
type of baptism and Eucharist, by which our resurrection, as a 
sharing in Christ’s resurrection, is already conferred on us in prin- 
ciple, or in seed. For, as an ancient Creed expresses it: ‘‘I acknowl- 
edge one baptism . . . unto the resurrection of the body.”’ 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — ILDEFONSO CARDINAL SCHUSTER, O. 
S.B., archbishop of Milan, and one of the great Church-men 
of our age, is the author of the famous 5-volume Sacramen- 

tary, a historical commentary on the Mass-texts and the liturgical 
year.—REV. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., who within three years has 
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become the most successful liturgical preacher (and writer) in Eng- 
land, will come to the U. S. again this summer (cf. below). — 
DONALD ATTWATER, author of several standard books in English 
on the Eastern Churches, and of nearly a dozen other volumes, in- 
cluding the popular Catholic Dictionary, lives at St. Ives, Cornwall. 
One of the reasons why O.F. can celebrate its silver jubilee is the 
fact that he has contributed often and expertly during 25 years as 
associate editor.—The same holds true in regard to MsGR. MAR- 
TIN B. HELLRIEGEL, pastor of Holy Cross Parish in St. Louis, and 
president of the national Liturgical Conference. His articles, his 
friendship and his advice have been a determining factor in O.F.’s 
history. 
+ 

Fr. Howell’s repeat visit to our country this summer will be of 
four months’ duration. The Gregorian Institute (Toledo) is acting 
as his agent. Besides a conference at the national Liturgical Week, 
and Layfolks’ Weeks in various parishes throughout the country, 
his activity will include three ‘‘schools’’ for priests desirous of 
learning how to obtain congregational participation. One of them 
is definitely scheduled for Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, August 7-10; the others will be announced soon. Historians 
will perhaps shake their heads over the anomaly that it took an 
Englishman to break down our American reserve (at worship, that 
is); for that he can do so, and make the people like it, he proved 
conclusively in 1949. He is a ‘‘fire-ball’’ of energy; and he has a 
genius for popularizing, as we of the O.F. staff can vouch for from 
the unparalleled reader response to his series of articles now run- 
ning. We earnestly hope that there will be an equally good response 
to his ‘‘schools’’ and ‘“Weeks.’’ Besides sponsoring Fr. Howell's 
appearances, the Gregorian Institute will also, of course, again 
conduct its own multiple music schools. 


First rank among the liturgical summer courses — in terms of a 
long-range program of solid foundations — must go to the 8- 
week Notre Dame University school. The complete list of lec- 
turers for this year has not yet been announced; but past exper- 
ience proves that Fr. Mathis, C.S.C., the director, can be relied 
upon to secure the assistance of the outstanding liturgical scholars 
of Europe. Students will have the opportunity, moreover, of at- 
tending some of the sessions of the Writers’ Conference, slated for 
June 25-30, and boasting of a strong staff. 

¢ 


All of our readers will have received advertising circulars con- 
cerning the new Fides Albums. We are so convinced of their im- 
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portance in the field of liturgical catechetics, that, contrary to a 
firmly established policy, we made our mailing list available to the 
Fides Press: or rather, we addressed their envelopes for them. 
Twelve illustrated albums are planned, and mass-distribution is 
necessary in order to keep them at a low price. We urge priests and 
other teachers to place advance orders. 
¢ 

Serious work of preparation for the national Liturgical Week, 
scheduled for Dubuque in August, is going on throughout the 
archdiocese, on parish, institution and school levels. The diocesan 
paper, The Witness, carries a regular column by Fr. Cletus Madsen 
explaining the liturgy of the season and advising ways of com- 


, munal participation. Instances of the latter are given publicity. 


The March 1 issue, e.g., pictures one of the three choirs of St. 

Cecilia’s Church at Ames, with their director, Fr. W. W. Clark, 

which functions as a schola for the congregational singing of high 

Masses. The Dubuque meeting promises to rival St. Louis, 1949. 
+ 


A priests’ conference on ‘‘Liturgy in the Parishes’’ is to be held, 
with the blessing of the Archbishop of Birmingham, at Oxford, 
England, April 10-13. Special effort is being made to secure the 
attendance of priests active in parochial work and to have the talks 
and discussions center around matters of practical interest to them. 
Bishop Grimshaw of Plymouth will preside over the meetings. 

a 


The following report is from the Jan. 26 issue of the London 
Catholic Herald. At the time of going to press, we have no further 
details on the matter. ‘““The Sacred Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith announces that the Roman Ritual has now been 
translated into Hindustani. Issued with the approval of six bishops 
and prefects apostolic in Northern India, it includes the ritual for 
baptism, the reception of converts, confirmation, holy Commun- 
ion for the sick, extreme unction, matrimony, and burial.” 

¢ 


“St. Bernadette was shown an album containing pictures of 
Our Lady. At the sight of some, she shut the book with a cry 
of horror (those of the Renaissance period). It was in the old 
Byzantine painting known as St. Luke’s Madonna that she found 
‘something . . . well, that she could recognize. Where all realism 
had abdicated, there she found the nearest approach, among all 
of them, to the Real’ ’’ (Editor of London Catholic Herald, quot- 
ing Fr. Martindale’s Bernadette, in response to a correspondent 
who claimed religious art should normally be naturalistic) . 
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EVENING MASS 


To the Editor: — From the literature available it appears that the first 
application for evening Mass was made in 1934 in Hamburg at the inter- 
national congress of the Apostolate of the Sea.’ Seamen cannot get away 
for Mass in the morning and are forced to live without fulfilling an obli- 
gation that is supposed to be vital and essential for any Christian. Nurses, 
waiters, railroad men, air pilots, truck drivers and many other vocations 
seem to be in the same predicament. 


When around-the-clock Masses were permitted for reasons of devo- 
tion on certain occasions, e. g., Lourdes and Lisieux, the reasons of ne- 
cessity appeared to have a good chance in Rome, or even a better one. 
Thus it was no surprise to hear that in 1945 permission for evening Mass 
was granted in Germany, Austria and other countries. It seems that 
experience proved its value. 


Clergy and laity protested vigorously when this permission was sud- 
denly canceled early this year—so much so that the German bishops 
asked the Holy See to extend the privilege. An extension was granted 
for one year. 


The letters on the subject in German Catholic weeklies are quite in- 
structive, and it would be a good idea if similar discussions were carried 
on in our American Catholic press, more particularly in our clergy periodi- 
cals. For important spiritual values are at stake. The demand for evening 
Mass in Germany is no longer based on abnormal conditions — they do 
not prevail, thanks to ECA — but on the following reasons. Those who 
attended evening Mass were the young, and they showed a more intel- 
ligent grasp of the Sacrifice than the customary morning crowd, especially 
on week days (a pastor). On holydays of obligation our morning attend- 
ance was poor, but it was good in the evening (a pastor). The Sunday 
precept obliges under mortal sin. On the other hand, Sunday is a day of 
rest and there is nothing intrinsically wrong in wishing to sleep late, to 
go on a hike, etc. Why not have Mass at a convenient time for those who 
need relaxation and rest? (a layman). Here is a “missionary opportunity,” 
a chance to bring in the lukewarm; why on earth not use it? (a layman). 
There is an admitted scarcity of clergy. Evening Masses would nearly 
double the effective ministry of priests (a priest). 


Rev. Franz Hillig, S.J.. in the January Stimmen der Zeit credits an “Old 
Pastor’’ writing in the American Ecclesiastical Review in 1911 with having 
made the first public plea for evening Mass in modern times. The question was 
considered, favorably, at the 23rd Eucharistic Congress at Vienna in 1912, and 
in 1914 Franz Zimmermann published a book on the subject, Die Abendmesse 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart which has remained valuable to our own day 
But it was only during the period between the two World Wars that general 
interest was awakened. — ED 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The correspondents seem fully aware that evening Masses would “make 
it easier” for the lukewarm, and that the idea of sacrifice demands that 
we do ourselves some violence. However, are not air-conditioned churches, 
rubber padded kneelers, and rapid, short Masses with five-minute sermons 
equally a concession to human weakness — without perhaps the cor- 
responding compensating values as an excuse? If we subscribe to the 
latter way of “being soft,” then we have no good grounds to frown 
sternly when mention is made of evening Mass. 

As to the principles of history: Dom Dekkers, in the most detailed 
study on the subject to date, concludes: ““The deciding factor is the needs 
of the faithful . . . and this is the only constant factor in ancient tradi- 
tion. Pastoral need is dominant over custom.” 

Pastor OviumM 


OUR ATTITUDE TO NON-CATHOLICS 


To the Editor: — Fr. Fallon’s article (in the February issue) appealed to 
me greatly; and yet I could not rid myself of a certain uneasiness. It 
seems to me that you are skating on thin ice. Isn’t the article close to 
that “false irenicism” against which the Humani Generis warns: the atti- 
tude of finding the least common denominator between religions, of 
stressing what there is in common and minimizing the points of differ- 
ence?... 
Detroit R. HANsEN 


Eprror’s CoMMENT. One other, clerical, correspondent, voiced a sim- 
ilar concern. It strikes us that seeking for a common denominator is not 
only not wrong, but that without it amy communication is simply im- 
possible. False irenicism, as described by the Holy Father, does not con- 
sist in seeking for a common denominator, but in making it the final 
goal in which to rest rather than a starting-point from which to arrive 
at Catholic fulness. Fr. Fallon’s interest, moreover, lay in securing not 
the “least” but the “greatest” common denominator (or better: common 
ground) as such a starting-point, by the elimination of needless mis- 
understanding and prejudice. In brief, we can only refer readers back to 
Fr. Fallon’s article. 

Of relevant interest to the discussion are the views of some of the 
great Counter-Reformation apostles, quoted by Fr. Broderick in his Sf. 
Peter Canisius. St. Ignatius himself, when sending some members of his 
Order to Ingolstadt to found a college, gave them advice about their 
relations with Protestants: “Great care must be taken to show forth 
orthodox truth in such a way that if any heretics happen to be present 
they may have an example of charity and Christian moderation. No hard 
words should be used nor ought any sort of contempt for their errors be 
shown. Let the Catholic dogmas be established and then the heretics will 
see that contrary doctrines are false” (p. 300). St. Peter Canisius wrote: 
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“Another mistake is to bring up in conversation subjects to which the Il) T 
Protestants have an antipathy . . . such as confession, satisfaction, purga- | sdict’s F 
tory, indulgences, monastic vows, and pilgrimages; the reason being that, Ml) 
like fever patients, they have infected palates and so are incapable of 5 livin 
judging aright about such foods. Their need, as that of children, is for ‘h : a 
milk, and they should be led gently and gradually to those dogmas about he . 

* ee = them ris 
which there is dispute” (p. 828). And the great, early apostle, Peter [esse 
Favre: “In the first place it is necessary that anyone who desires to be ap fri 
serviceable to heretics of the present age should hold them in great affec- ion m 
tion and love them very truly, putting out of his heart all thoughts and pero 
feelings that tend to their discredit. The next thing he must do is to win Jerome 
their good will and love by friendly intercourse and converse on matters , 
about which there is no difference between us, taking care to avoid all Two. 
controversial subjects that lead to bickering and mutual recrimination. }*" the 
The things that unite us ought to be the first ground of our approach, | ty 
not the things that keep us apart” (p. 35; italics added). Fr. Fallon was the lay s 
following good precedent. who bri 

in esoter 

by expla 

BOOK REVIEWS [sis 
\ more m 

LA VIE PARFAITE. Points de Vue sur l’essence de 1’état religieux. By Dom — 

Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. Editions Brepols, Turnhout, Belgium. Pp. 170. Paper. 

This study is the first in a new collection, “Tradition monastique,” gpa 
which promises to satisfy a long-felt need for a critical presentation of ising 
the theology of monachism. Among further titles announced are: ls} THE NU 
consécration monastique, by O. Casel; Le sens de la vie monastique, by} man P 
Louis Bouyer; and Le mystére monastique, by C. Lialine. Dom Leclercq} Here 
is a monk of Clervaux in Luxembourg and a former student of the late \ blindnes 
Dom Anselm Stolz. There at 

The book has three main parts: 1) The Ideal; Il) The Rule; and III) | lenging 
The Practice (L’engagement). In 1) Dom L. shows that the monk’s ideal | Among | 
is the life of the angels, of the prophets and of the apostles in the sense | tudes. H 
that his distinctive spirit and life professedly imitate these three. Tra- | in our p 
versing the whole wide range of monastic tradition, L. accurately deter- | “What : 
mines and explains the third terms of comparison. The first section on } foundati 
the angelic life is a splendid treatise on the exact technique of what has { occasion: 
been called “parousia piety.” L. explains that the psalmody of the divine } many, t 
office is true contemplative prayer and the proper function of the angels} vidual n 
(pp. 24-34). Monks were so surely called angels in the earlier tradition | likely to 
that L. explains the angels in the collect on the feast of St. Catherine of} yy, ¢ 
Alexandria (“in summitate montis Sinai . . . per sanctos angelos tuo} gira | 
corpus beatae Catharinae . . . collocasti”) as referring to monks who Se “man 
lived on the top of Mount Sinai, is dows 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Il) The Rule of monks is the Gospel and its abridgement in St. Ben- 
edict’s Rule for monasteries. 


III) In the third part (L’engagement) the monastic life is explained 
as living martyrdom. Our own Pius XII in Fulgens radiatur (n. 22) says 
that monks are successors of the martyrs in Church history. That makes 
| them rightful heirs of the martyrs’ spirit. In this section, L. treats of the 
important concept of monastic profession as a second baptism (pp. 133ff.). 
The frightening notions of martyrdom, co-crucifixion with Christ, bap- 
tim of penitents, fighting in Christ’s soldiery, by a beautiful paradox all 
combine to make the monastery a paradise. ‘““The key to Paradise, says St. 
Jerome, is the Cross of Christ” (pp. 161-9). 


Two schools have been vocal in our day: the “democrats,” who repre- 
\sent the modern “tendency to universal levelling . . . even in ecclesiastical 
society” and try to erase the distinction between religious perfection and 
the lay state, and the “deluded higher mystics” (cf. Mediator Dei, n. 162) 
who bring ridicule on the perfection of Christ by describing monachism 
in esoteric inflated terminology. Dom L. in his introduction answers both 
by explaining the precise meaning of religious perfection. Of special inter- 
& is his point of withdrawing attention from the three vows as the 
more modern basis of discussion on religious perfection, to the notions 
of contemplation and silence, mortification and fasting, and of vesture 
(external expression of God’s grace and separation from the world). 
These, he says, are the characteristic notions of perfection, upon which 
the earlier tradition focussed attention (p. 14). R. S. 


THE NUN AT HER PRIE-DIEU. By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 298. Cloth, $3.00. 

Here on her prie-dieu the nun will find “the causes of much spiritual 
) blindness” and many convincing reasons why she must bestir herself. 
There are 46 meditations arranged in no particular order, but with chal- 
lenging titles, and vital, specific treatment of problems in religious life. 
Among other things, Father Nash is insistent about wholesome social atti- 
tudes. How sincerely do we love the poor? What are we doing, especially 
in our prayers, for sinners? Is it true — and God forbid, but it often is — 
“What the People Say” about us? He is even more insistent on sound 
} foundations for the spiritual edifice. One may regret that there are only 
occasional references to the liturgy in the text of the meditations, but for 
many, the preparatory prayers and the Gospel settings will suffice. Indi- 
vidual meditations may strike one as limited, put the missing points are 
likely to turn up in another, related topic. 


” 


The formal arrrangement according to the Ignatian method need not 
disturb the religious who meditates freely and simply on what she reads 
? or hears, without colorful, sometimes inflated pictures. What is helpful 
in the setting may be used; what is not, omitted. Likewise one may dis- 
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like the omnipresence of the prie-dieu and the technique of having our 
Lord or one of the saints initiate the first point: “As she kneels down to 
pray today, Jesus opens the Life of St. Teresa at the thirty-second chap- 
ter, places the volume before the nun on the edge of her prie-dieu and 
indicates the passage with His finger.” That too may be overlooked, as 
may the suggestion of using each point two days in succession, each medi- 
tation thus covering one week’s time. The book will be spiritually stim- 
ulating for many religious; all will find some parts salutary reminders of 
things which even the best of us forget. $.j.4 


ART-MAKING FROM MEXICO TO CHINA. By Jean Charlot. Sheed 
% Ward, New York. 1950. Pp. 308. Cloth, $3.00. 


It is impossible to speak convincingly of art without a visual reference. 
The regrettable thing about this book is the lack of these references in the 
form of adequate reproductions of the works discussed. The average lay- 
man will be completely unsettled at his first encounter with a dubious 
interpretation in ink by Jean Charlot of a Mexican mural of St. Chris- 
topher to find that he can never be quite sure when he is getting the real 
thing in his illustrations and when he is getting a Jean Charlot inter- 
pretation. This proves especially trying through the many chapters on 
Mexican mural work. 

On the other hand, certain chapters are well suited for and of great 
importance to the lay reader, especially the first and last few chapters, 
which discuss art in general, and present general principles for the under- 
standing and appreciation of all art, modern and ancient, from Mexico 


both ways around the world to China. T. W. 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER. By Father X. Sheed and Ward, 

New York. 1951. Pp. 180. Cloth, $2.25. 

This the record, written by himself, of the first five years of a young 
priest’s life as assistant to “Father Tim Malloy” in a large city parish 
somewhere in these United States. It is the story of his growth in the 
priesthood and of the growth of the parish with him. You can have your 
choice about what you like best in the book — Father’s sense of humor 
and sprightly style, his affection and admiration for his pastor, his con- 
tact with the people. You probably will not feel the urge—as with 
Vessels of Clay— to read this book more than once. But after all, how 
many books come up to that standard? We must give young Father X 
time . . . and hope meanwhile that the coming years of his priesthood 
will be as fruitful in zeal for souls, in unashamed desire for the total 
welfare (not just spiritual) of the people, and in ambition and skill in 
writing as have been these first five. E. A. L. 











